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Tue situation in fire insurance has undergone no material change 
in this city since the rules of the Tariff Association were suspended, 
save that there has been a gradual recovery from the demoraliza- 
tion in rates that was precipitated by that action. Individual action 
on the part of company managers has taken the place of associated 
action, with the result that rates are very nearly as firm as they 
were when the majority of the companies were living up to the 
association rules, while the minority was stabbing them under the 
fifth rib continually. ‘The rules being suspended, the conservative 
companies are in a position to hit back when the guerillas attempt 
their favorite game of cutting rates, and there have been some 
notable skirmishes between them for desirable business. On the 
whole, however, the business is in a better shape than many antici- 
pated it would be when the association was abandoned. This is 
proof of what we have maintained for years, that if twenty good, 
substantial companies would associate themselves together for the 
purpose of improving practices, they could accomplish more and 
better work than has ever been achieved by any combination that 
embraced all the companies, but left a back door open through 
which the guerillas could wriggle and defeat the main objects that 
were being contended for. There is a good deal more of self-con- 
fidence now and less dependence upon others among managers 
than formerly, ‘They are inclined to run their business in their 
own way, and to utilize their individual knowledge and experience 
to a greater extent than ever before, and fewer of them spend their 
time in looking for the holes in their neighbor’s coat. Experience 
is a good teacher, and the companies have had a great deal of it 
during the past few months. 





ACCIDENT insurance is recognized as temporary insurance by all 
who enjoy its benefits. A person secures it as he wants it, and 
terminates it when it has served his purpose. It is not even a 
yearly renewable business, and no company can count on holding 
what it has for a longer time than from one premium period to 
another, whether that period is yearly, semi-annual or quarterly. 
The best known of the accident companies, the Travelers, does an 
extensive business in insuring railway passengers, issuing tickets 
good for one, ten or any number of days, insuring the holder 
against accident during the time specified. Premiums are exacted 
according to the length of time the contract has to run, and no rea- 
sonable man expects that a ten-day policy will protect him for 
thirty days, or that the payment of a quarterly premium will in- 
sure him for 2 year. The most active competitor of the Travelers 
1s the United States Mutual Accident Association of this city, 
which is conducted on the assessment principle. It has been in 
business since 1877, and by judicious management and liberal 
treatment of its members has secured a degree of popularity that 
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places it second in the volume of business transacted only to the 
Travelers. Yet because it is an assessment company it is sub- 
jected to many unwarranted attacks at the hands of insurance 
journalists. The latest of these we observe in The Chronicle of last 
week. The story it tells is substantially this: A commercial trav- 
eler had been insured in the Mutual at various times during a num- 
ber of years. Every little while he would permit his policy to 
lapse, and on being notified that he was “ out of benefit” he would 
pay up his assessments and be restored to benefit. But he per- 
mitted it to lapse once too often, and while he had, by his own 
act, terminated his insurance, he was killed in a railroad accident. 
His family claimed from the company the amount for which he had 
previously been insured, and the association very properly refused 
to pay. This is precisely wnat the Travelers would have done. In 
fact, we never heard of any accident company, stock or assessment, 
going about paying claims on lapsed policies. Can The Chronicle 
name a fire insurance company that will pay a claim under a policy 
that has lapsed? Fire insurance is paid for and issued for speci- 
fied periods, and when the time expires the policy lapses by its own 
terms. Should the insured property be destroyed by fire an hour 
after the policy lapsed, instead of paying for the loss, the company 
that issued it would congratulate itself on its fortunate escape. 
Had the United States Mutual paid such a claim as The Chronicle 
describes it would have simply robbed its other members, who 
furnish the money with which all claims are paid. If the assess- 
ment principle can be successfully applied to any form of insur- 
ance, accident insurance would seem to be specially adapted to it, 
as it is all renewable term insurance. We protest, however, against 
a transaction common to all forms of insurance being denounced 
simply because it is the act of an assessment company. When it 
becomes the practice of all insurance companies to pay claims 
under lapsed policies it will be time enough to insist upon the 
United States Mutual Accident doing so. 





WHEN the politicians were engineering through the legislature 
the big aqueduct scheme now under way, THE SPECTATOR de- 
nounced it as a *‘job” from which the politicians and contractors 
expected to feather their nests. We also said that instead of cost- 
ing some $20,000,000 as estimated, it would certainly cost 
$50,000,000. As the work has progressed our predictions have 
been more than fulfilled, and it is safe to say now that New York 
will have to pay nearer $100,000,000 than $50,000,000 for its new 
water supply. We showed also at that time how the city could 
obtain an abundant supply of excellent water for less than 
$10,000,000, provided the money was honestly expended. The 
investigations of the legislative committee which has been over- 
hauling the aqueduct robbery, shows a condition of affairs entirely 
in accord with our predictions, and also that the Governor of the 
State and several prominent city officials were extremely anxious to 
secure such legislation as would put the control of the vast expen- 
ditures connected with this job in the hands of their friends. The 
city, however, is committed to this scheme, and while the robbery 
is being perpetrated can do little but look on and pay the bills. 
One of the means adopted to secure the passage of the aqueduct 
bill originally was to reduce the water supply below the require- 
ments of daily consumption, and thereby work up a sentiment in 
favor of the proposed expenditure. On several occasions the fire 
department found the supply deficient, and investigation showed 
that the water had been deliberately cut off at the various gates 
that control the flow through the street mains. Last week on two 
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occasions the firemen found an insufficient supply of water, and 
again the gates had been partially closed. Why this was done is 
explained in such an unsatisfactory manner by persons connected 
with the Croton department that it leaves the impression that 
another attempt to work up public sentiment in favor of the aque- 
duct job was undertaken. Possibly it was deemed necessary to 
produce a water famine scare in order to impress the Senate com- 
mittee with the importance of the work, and thereby induce them 
to shut their eyes to the stealing that is going on. Noone believes 
f + a moment that there is any necessity for a short supply of water 
for use at fires, or that there would be a shortage anywhere if the 
water department was run in the interests of the public rather than 
for the benefit of political tricksters, jobbing contractors and moss- 
back officeholders. Surrounded as New York city is on all sides 
by water, with the Atlantic ocean at our doors, and the Hudson 
rolling at our feet the waters of a thousand streams, there is no valid 
reason why every citizen should not have all the water he wants to 
use, or why any of the public departments should be crippled in 
their work because of a shortage in the available supply of water. 





We hear a great deal said about life insurance as an investment. For 
every $3 veceived by the companies in the way of premiums and interest 
the policyholders receive $1 in return, That is pretty good for the com- 
panies, but not so good for the policyholders, It is fun for the boys but 
death to the frogs.— Cincinnati Price Current. 

The editor of the insurance column of The Price Current is a 
veteran fire underwriter of large experience, but he knows nothing 
about life insurance. At least, we take it for granted that he does 
not, as we believe him to be honest and conscientious, and he cer- 
tainly could not make such a statement as the above if he was in- 
formed upon the subject. As an answer to and complete refutation 
of his statement, we beg to refer him to the tables printed in THE 
SPECTATOR last week, wherein are shown the aggregates of the 
transactions of all companies doing business in the State of New 
York during the past twenty-nine years. These statistics extend 
back to the beginning of official supervision in New York State, 
and are compiled from the official reports, not from company state- 
ments. These figures show the bulk of the business done in this 
country during over a quarter of a century, and the reports from 
other States of the other legitimate level premium companies are 
equally favorable. These figures show that in these twenty-nine 
years the members of these companies have paid in premiums 
$1,679,588,942; they have received back, in payment of death 
claims, endowments, etc., $1,176,857,796, and still own the 
$595,679,478 of assets held by the companies. Adding the sums 
the members have received back to the amount they still own, we 
find that they aggregate the sum of $92,948,332 more than they 
have paid in, while all the time they have had their insurance, which 
is what they paid for and all they were entitled to. Every dollar paid 
them in dividends has been so much more than they contracted 
for, and they certainly have no cause to complain. The interest 
earnings of the invested assets in these twenty-nine years were 
$473,154,942, indicating that the funds are handled with marked 
ability, enabling the companies to make these liberal returns to 
their members. This income from investments, however, is not 
to be considered as having been paid by members because it is 
reported by the companies. The cost to each member is the cash 
sum he pays in premiums, and if this sum is reduced by dividends 
from wise investments, that is his good fortune, and a clear gain. 
His contract calls for insurance and he pays the price charged for 
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it; he gets the goods he pays for and has no right to expect any. 
thing outside of the terms of his contract. But there are thousands 
of men whose minds are constructed on the same plan as was that 
of the old lady who wanted a full dress pattern thrown in with every 
card of hooks and eyes she bought. It is true, however, that the 
interest earnings of life companies have been so great in the past 
and still add so largely to their income, that they are very properly 
taken into account by agents when soliciting new business. They 
are able to say to a man: *‘ The cost of your insurance will be g 
much per annum ; the company, however, has been able to declare 
a dividend each year from its interest earnings and other accumuk. 
tions, equal to so much per annum, and there is every reason to 
believe that what they have done in the past they will continue to 
do in the future; you can, therefore, reasonably expect that you 
annual premium will be reduced by dividends to so much, or, with 
the dividend, you can buy so much additional insurance.” We are 
aware of the fact that some glib-tongued agents, eager to secure 
customers, go too far and promise too much, but the written cop- 
tract defines the binding conditions of the bargain. Statements 
made by salesmen are usually taken with a grain of allowance; it 
is‘the goods that tell the true story ; so it is the insurance contract 
that defines the liability of the company. The Price Current says 
that “for every $3 received by the companies in the way of pre. 
miums and interest, the policyholders receive $1 in return.” We 
have shown in the tables referred to that in the aggregate the 
policyholders have received considerably more than they have paid 
in, but our friend may say that statement is too general. Well, we wil 
individualize a little. David D. Acker of New York died recently, 
He was insured in the Mutual Life for $15,000. Proofs of loss 
were filed in the office April 7, and on April 14 his beneficiaries 
received $16,080. He had paid $11,221 in premiums, and his 
investment netted his heirs $4859. James W. Tucker, insured in 
the same company for $3000, paid in premiums $1968, and his 
beneficiaries were paid April 13, $6629, or a profit of $4660 on an 
investment of less than $2000. Peter C. Schuyler of this city had 
paid $2227 for $3000, and on April 16 his heirs received $4248, a 
profit of $1971. The beneficiaries of Leroy Swormstedt of Evans- 
ville, Ind., on April 19, were paid by the Mutual Life $6075 ona 
$5000 policy that had cost him $1451, a nice little profit of $4623 
We glean these individual facts from The Weekly Statement of April 
25, which contains the records of upwards of twenty other similar 
cases. The editor of The Price Current should read up on life in- 
surance statistics so as not to be betrayed into printing such bald- 
headed misstatements as the above. 





LIFE INSURANCE LITERATURE. 


EVERAL of the life insurance companies issue, semi-occasion- 
ally or oftener, little seven-by-nine papers, each in the interests 

of the company it represents especially and particularly. These 
“leaflets” are sent out to policyholders with the evident purposé 
of convincing them that the company in which they are insureds 
the strongest, the best, the most economically managed, etc, of 
any of the existing companies. Able statisticians, with a corps 
stenographers, typewriters and other assistants, are employed t 
edit these alleged newspapers, and they do it by filling them up 
with tables, ratios, percentages and other statistics, all intended t0 
prove the superiority of the company in interest, or to show the 
bad management or insolvency of all competitors. Agents a 
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supposed to circulate this style of literature extensively, and the 
getters up of it esteem it as the most powerful lever that can be 
used in obtaining new business. This is a mistake ; first, because 
the literature issued by a company in its own interest is always 
prejudiced, one-sided and untrustworthy ; and, second, because the 
able statisticians who sit in their offices and pore over reports and 
statistics do not know what the practical field men require. Busi- 
ness men in these bustling days will not sit down to study statistics, 
and when a solicitor calls upon them he should have his ammuni- 
tion hot, so that it will take effect quickly and accomplish the de- 
sired result in the shortest space of time. Statistics are excellent 
to make deductions from, but the man who is being urged to insure 
his life wants these deductions made for him. He will inevitably 
look with suspicion upon the statements made by the parties in 
interest, from whose importunities he is too frequently seeking to 
escape, but desires information from a disinterested standpoint. 
A very general complaint among agents and solicitors is that the 
literature furnished them by their companies is not of much value 
to them for these reasons. They say they can do more effective 
work with one good article that appears in a regular insurance 
journal than they can with all the papers with which the company 
supplies them at regular intervals. Such matter, coming from an 
unprejudiced source, and dealing with the general subject of life 
insurance rather than with the merits of a particular company, has 
weight with the public, and agents can use it to good advantage. 
The public does not care for the rivalries and jealousies that exist 
among life insurance companies, but, on the contrary, has been 
pretty well nauseated with their quarrels and dissensions, which 
these company papers are continually fostering and encouraging. 
We suggest that it would be a good thing, if the companies feel 
that they must enter the journalistic field, for them to insist that 
their able statistical editors should become members of some one 
or more of the life underwriters’ associations, and by thus coming 
in immediate contact with the live, pushing, practical men—the men 
who do the work and get the business—find out what they require to 
strengthen their hands, and then try and give it to them. We 
observe that just at the present time these able statistical editors 
are devoting a great deal of the space in their leaflets to pitching 
into one another, criticising the manner in which this one twists 
the statistics to suit his views, while another turns the same figures 
topsy-turvey and makes them prove the reverse of what his able 
- Statistical contemporary would have them. Each is happy in 
having “an organ” in which to attack his rival and “ vindicate” 
himself. The welfare of their companies and the wants of the 
field men are secondary to the necesssity that is supposed to exist 
that the able statistical editor shall prove himself to be right, and 
his equally able but competitive statistical editorial brother is 
all wrong. The companies pay the editorial salaries and for the 
cost of printing, so the war of statisticians continues to rage. If 
these able editors would attend a few of the meetings of the life 
underwriters’ associations, the “leaflets” which they edit might 
take on a more practical and useful form. Only a few days since 
a State agent of a large company said to us that the paper issued 
by his company was of no value whatever to him in his work. 
i The company sends them to me in quantities,” he said, “but it 
seldom [ can use them. The editor is a crank; he has a hobby 
that he rides incessantly, and he makes us all tired. He thinks he 
Was put on earth for the express purpose of crushing out one of 
“Our competitors, and he devotes most of the paper to pitching into 
it. Now, I am on the best terms with the field men of that com- 
Pany, and we exchange a good deal of business. Many policy- 
holders in that company are policyholders in ours ; if we circulate 
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this stuff and discredit one company, we also discredit ourselves 
and the whole system of life insurance. Our editor is a good 
statistician, and might be of value to all our agents if his ability 
was properly directed. Possibly this method of detraction pleases 
the managers, whose bread and butter is secure ; but it hurts the 
agents, who depend upon their own exertions for their success.” 
Tue Spectator does a very large amount of work in the com- 
pilation and publishing of life insurance statistics, but these are 
scarcely intended for the information of the general public; com- 
paratively few persons being willing to devote sufficient time to 
their study to enable them to understand their value. But these 
are statistics gathered from official sources, designed to show the 
progress, trustworthiness and necessity of life insurance as a system, 
not in the interest of individual companies, except incidentally as 
the facts show in their favor. From these compilations any agent 
or solicitor can make his own deductions, and apply them as seems 
to him best. It is not the purpose or desire of THe SPECTATOR 
to discriminate in its presentation of life insurance statistics in any 
of its publications, but to present the facts as they appear, with 
such comments as they naturally suggest. The success of life in- 
surance in the aggregate is a matter of far greater importance to 
us than the transactions of any individual company. We aim to 
analyze the business, and while the results in some particular phase 
may show one company to better advantage than another, in some 
other particular the other will be in the advance ; but all get their 
just dues as shown by the reports. It is the aggregates—the 
grand sum total of the transactions of the companies—that we seek 
to place before our readers from time to time, for them to use 
for the advancement of life insurance interests as seems to them 
best. To convince men in general that life insurance is a good 
thing in the main, and something that no prudent man can afford 
to do without, is our work as impartial and disinterested insurance 
publishers ; it is for the agents and solicitors to deal with indi- 
viduals, and to present to each the special attractions offered by 
the companies they represent. Not a day passes that we do not 
have applications from agents for matter of this kind, originating in 
a disinterested source, and we are frequently told by them that the 
“leaflets” furnished by the companies they represent are looked upon 
by their constituents simply as business circulars, being too often 
treated like patent medicine advertisements and thrown into the 
waste-basket. We have, also, various publications treating of the 
theory and practice of life insurance in the abstract, for which there 
is a continuous demand coming directly from the field men. 
These are indications that the companies are not supplying them 
with what they absolutely need for the successful prosecution of 
their work. It is useless almost to send them the ordinary adver- 
tising matter of the company, however skillfully its nature may be 
concealed, for the average man of to-day has been so educated to 
all sorts of advertising dodges that he looks for the mouse in the 
meal tub in every document presented to him. Convince him that 
there is no advertising mouse in the vicinity, and he can be per- 
suaded to look into the subject. The more successful agents edu- 
cate their clients to a knowledge of life insurance before attempting 
to entice them into their particular nets. General literature is 
much more effective in doing this educational work than the special. 
In fact, the special literature is of little value beyond instructing 
the agents, for the public is suspicious of it, and the agents are by 
no means satisfied with the kind furnished them. They want 
something more practical, with less mathematics and fewer hobbies. 
The able statistical editors alluded to would find it to their advan- 
tage to cultivate closer relations with the agents; to observe the 
details of their daily work; to learn the objections they meet with 
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and seek to overcome ; cultivate them socially as well as in a busi- 
ness way, and in their future work strive to write up to their stan- 
dard. There is plenty of work for all to do—for the independent 
insurance press as well as for the men who provide the special 
literature for companies—but all should strive to work harmoni- 
ously to secure the end in view, the dissemination of correct knowl- 
edge regarding life insurance, that thereby the business may be in- 
creased and its benefits extended. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE patrol committee of the New York: board have recently begun to 
issue daily slips, reporting the fires in the patrol district for the previous 
twenty-four hours. These slips are in the hands of the companies early 
in the morning, and indicate the probable amount of loss to each tenant 
in the building in which the fire has occurred. This is the only official 
record of this kind which has“ever been circulated among the insurance 
companies, and will be of the greatest value to them, 


Ir would be exceedingly interesting as an addition to this information 
if the board felt justified in stating the names of the companies, and the 
amount carried on every risk damaged by fire. The information is, of 
course, generally in the possession of the board soon after the fire, but itis 
held as confidential, and for the information only of the companies inter- 
ested. This, of course, is proper, and there would be many objections 
raised to any other course, but there is probably not a company in New 
York that would not like to find out just what its neighbors were doing, 
much as it might object to having the record of its own losses made public. 


* * * * 


THE Situation as to rates remains substantially unchanged from what it 
was a week ago. As compared with last April, many rates are consider- 
ably better, as it was a year ago last month that the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation gave up business, and for a short time thereafter there was quite 
as much open competition as there isnow, The demoralization, however, 
was considerably greater at that time than it is to-day, as the companies 


had not become used to the new order of things, and had not then learned ~ 


as they have now that it is possible to get good rates on many risks with- 
out the aid of any tariff association whatever. 


*% * * * 


It has almost seemed of late as if it would not bealtogether impossible 
for the companies to reach, at least in a measure, what might be con- 
s.dered as the ideal method of doing business, and that is the demanding 
what in their judgment is a fair rate for a risk, without reference to its 
being rated at a specific price. Unquestionably this would be the wisest 
and best manner to pursue the business, if it could be done; but it prob- 
ably could not be done for any considerable period, and as there is a 
wide difference of opinion among underwiiters as to what is a good rate 
for a risk, those who would be found willing to write at lower rates than 
others would be classed as rate cutters, 


* * * * 


THE number of copies of the reports issued by the Superintendent of 
Insurance of the fire companies was much smaller this year than usual, 
and some offices have not received a copy of it. The annual report can 
always be studied carefully to the advantage of the reader, and especially 
after such lessons as were taught last year. Every officer of a company 
ought to make a point of reading carefully the insurance department's 
reports, not only as to the statistics of his own company, but of the busi- 
ness as a whole. 

* * ¥ * 


Business last month in most of the offices has been pretty good, both 
as compared with previous months this year, and with corresponding 
months a year ago. Last April, on the breaking up of the Metropolitan 
Association, there was a vast number of policies canceled and rewritten 
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at lower rates, and although the companies have a great deal to complain 
about now, it is satisfactory to them that at least they do not have to go 
through the distress of continually marking back policies issued at fair 
rates and reissuing them at rates one-half as high. There is no one thing 
so demoralizing to business as the cancellation of risks for the sake of 
getting them at a lower price, and fortunately there has been no neces 
sity for any such requests being made of late. 


* * * * 


THE executive committee of the Life Insurance Association of New 
York announces that Col. Frank Block of St. Louis, Mo., has tendered a 
prize of $100 for the best essay on the subject of ‘* Procrastination in Life 
Insurance,” and has requested the ¢xecutive committee of the association 
to receive such essays and award the prize. Essays on the subject, con. 
taining not less than 1000 nor more than 2000 words, should be forwarded 
to the chairman of the committee, George P. Haskell, 348 Broadway, on 
or before the thirty-first day of October, 1888. Each essay, if written 
under a nom de plume, must be accompanied by a sealed envelope ad. 
dressed to the assumed name of the writer, and containing his real name 
and address. None of these envelopes, except that of the successful 
competitor, will be opened without the consent of the writer. The copy. 
right of the successful article will remain with its author. The announce. 
ment of the winning essay will be made at the November meeting of this 
association. No doubt this offer will call out some valuable ideas on the 
subject which can be used to advantage by agents of all companies. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 


But One Week Left—The Senate Committee Quietly Squelching Bad Measures—The 
Assembly Committee's Work Less Satisfactory —Brundage Evidently Outvoted— 
Small Probability, How:ver, that Anything Objectionable Will Pass— Talk of 
Prolonging the Session—The Ives Bill to Extend Stock Companies’ Charters— 
Considerable Activity in Insurance Legislation—The Assembly Passes the Burns 
Health and Casualty Bill—The Senate Committee Reports Several Measures— 
The Bill Increasing the Powers of the American Mortgage and Trust Company 
Passes the Senate and is Reported in the Assembly. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The situation of insurance legislation, with just one week of the session 
ahead before final adjournment, is that all the objectionable bills have 
been very well kept back by the Senate committee. Indeed, Senator Fas- 
sett has seemed to take special care that none of the bills which were not 
as they should be should come up for consideration except in his com- 
mittee. In the Assembly committee, while Chairman Brundage isall 
that anyone could wish in the way of honor and sincerity, it has been evi- 
dent several times that he has been outvoted by members of his committee 
and bills decided to be reported that should never have left the committee. 
While, in the end, this progress of bad bills may not do any harm (be- 
cause there is very little chance that they can be passed through both 
houses at this late day) yet, on general principles, it is very annoying to 
those who wish good legislation and the keeping back of bad legislation 
to see bad bills slipping along as far as they do without more obstruction. 
Unless every indication fails between now and a week from now we shall 
not see any bills presented to the Governor which are not about as they 
ought to be; and it is doubtful if even some that ought to reach him do 
reach him. 

Although both the Senate and the Assembly have given a very good start 
to the finishing up of the work of the legislature, yet the members of the 
Assembly see that they must kill a great many of their cherished measures 
if they adjourn on May 11. The business of the Assembly is not as well 
in hand as it ought to be. A very cursory glance at the important bills 
not yet acted upon will show how wofully behind is the business of both 
Houses, but more particularly of the lower branch. The high license 
bill has yet to pass the Senate; the bill allowing only one saloon ( 
300 inhabitants is yet to pass the Assembly, and the local option bill is 
yet to pass both Houses, The great canal bill is yet hanging fire, and the 
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elevator bill has only just passed the Assembly. The Yates compromise 
prison bill is the only measure of importance in that line which has 
passed the Assembly, and there is much discussion ahead as to giving 
any more money to the prisons. The electoral bills are still in the As- 
sembly, and these are among the most important of all. Two or three 
very important railroad bills have not yet passed both Houses, nor is it 
certain what will be done in regard to appropriations for the Assembly 
ceiling and other parts of the Capitol building. Some important Grand 
Army and labor bills are yet to be considered. All of this must be done, 
if itis done at all, within about six working days. There are hundreds 
of bills on the order of third reading in both Houses, and the number 
in committee of the whole, where most of them will stay, is very much 
larger. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that the members of the Assembly are fright- 
ened at the prospect. There is considerable talk among them of trying 
to arrange with the Senate so as to recall the resolution to adjourn, and 
place it a week later ; or, perhaps, more correctly, ‘to take a recess after 
the 11th for one week, in order to allow the State conventions to be held, 
and then to come back for another week and finish up the work. This 
plan is growing in favor among the members every day, but it may be set 
down for certain that the Senate will not consent to any such postpone- 
ment. The Senators have their work so much better in hand that they 
will be ready to go away at the appointed time ; and they wiil no more 
think of staying here to please the members of Assembly than they did 
of giving up their chamber when the Assembly ceiling was about to fall. 

There is considerable comment over the bill introduced in the Assembly 
by Mr. Hamilton, and in the Senate by Mr. Ives, a brief outline of which 
I gave last week, and which has been ordered to a third reading in the 


Senate. 
It amends section 14 of chapter 308 of the laws of 1849, so as to read 
as follows: ‘‘ Any existing joint stock company, incorporated by this 


State for the purposes mentioned in the first section of this act, or any 
company incorporated under the provisions of this act, may, at any time 
after notice being given for three months in a newspaper published in 
the county where such company is located, of such intention, and with a 
written consent of a majority of three-fourths in amount of its stockhold- 
ers, or if a mutual company with the unanimous consent of its trustees, 
extend its original charter to the time specified in the provisions of this 
act by altering or amending the same so as to accord with the provisions 
of this act, and filing a copy of the same so altered or amended, together 
with a declaration under its corporate seal, signed by its president and 
directors, of their desire for such extension, and also the written consent 
of three-fourths of its stockholders, and the unanimous consent of its 
trustees as aforesaid to such extension, in the office of the Superintendent 


‘of the Insurance Department, and upon the filing of such consent, de- 


claration and charter, the same proceedings shall be had as are required 
by the eleventh section of this act ; and any company incorporated under 
this act, whose charter has been heretofore extended in accordance with 
the provisions hereof, shall be taken to have been duly extended, as if 
such proceedings had been had under the provisions of the act as amended 
hereby, Any of the mutual marine insurance companies already char- 
tered by the legislature of the State, may, after giving ninety days notice 
in three of the public papers of the State, change to joint stock companies 
by proceedings in accordance with and conforming their charter to the 
provisions of this act.” 

Both houses of the legislature have been considerably active in insur- 
ance matters during the past week. The insurance committee of the 
Assembly has reported Senator Deane’s American Mortgage and Trust 
Company bill, The Assembly has passed Mr. Burns’ bill to prohibit 
deceptive statements by health and casualty companies. The Senate 
insurance committee has reported Senator Fassett’s bills repealing the 
Burns insurance bill (ordered to a third reading) ; relating to changing 
the names of co-operative companies (ordered to third reading) ; and rela- 
live to service of processes upon companies from outside the State (ordered 
to third reading). The Senate has passed Mr. Robertson’s bills allowing 
Co-operative fire companies to change their names, and regulating the 
depositing of securities by fire companies with the Superintendent of 
Insurance ; also Senator Murphy’s bill relating to powers of trustees in 
the Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Senator Deane’s bill, increasing 
the corporate powers of the American Mortgage and Trust Company, was 
Passed by the Senate before the action noted above was taken by the 
Assembly, SPECTATOR, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Chronicle Fire Tables for 1&88. 


WE have received from the publishers a bound copy of The Chronicle 
Fire Tables for 1888, as well as the same work, abridged, in pamphlet 
form, for agents’ use. With each year, and its corresponding contribu- 
tion of fire statistics, this unique and admirable publication grows in 
value to the fire underwriters of the country, who, from the prosperous 
appearance of its advertising pages, seem to fully appreciate its good 
services, 

As noted in THE SpecraTor of April 19, these tables put the number 
of noteworthy fires at 16,394, and the total losses at $119,209 380. Feb- 
ruary was the month of lightest loss, while the heaviest occurred in No- 
vember. A comparison of the records of thirteen years shows that the 
highest average of losses occurred in January, May, October and Decem- 
ber, January and December standing at the head. Of the $119,209,380 
of losses, about $73 000,000 can be charged either to fires of known cause 
or to exposure to others, of which the cause is unknown, leaving about 
$46,000,000 due to undiscovered causes, the proportion being about the 
same as in former years. 

Of the known causes incendiarism leads, the incendiary fires of 1887 
forming, however, only about twenty-one per cent of all those of known 
causes, against a percentage of twenty-six in 1886. From this it would 
appear as if this crime had fallen off, especially as, for the first time in 
several years, the rate of incendiarism in no State rises above fifty per 
cent. It is also noted that the insurance paid on property directly 
destroyed by incendiarism was only forty-six per cent of the loss, against 
fifty-eight per cent in 1886, hence it is concluded that the larger losses in 
1887 are not attributable to any spasm of incendiarism. 

Following incendiarism come, in the order of their destructiveness, de- 
fective flues, spontaneous combustion, lightning, explosions, sparks, fric- 
tion in machinery, engines and boilers, matches, forest and prairi® fires, 
locomotive sparks, ignition of grease, oils, etc., cigar stubs and tobacco 
pipes, stoves, etc., etc., and it is noticed that over two-thirds of the fires 
caused by defective flues occurred in dwelling houses, 

In incendiary and defective flue fires, Ohio and Indiana took the lead, 
Illinois, New York and Massachusetts suffered most severely from 
spontaneous combustion ; New York, Pennsylvania and Indiana from 
lightning. Nearly $32,000,000 of the losses were due to exposure, or the 
spreading of fires from the premises on which they started, for the greater 
part of which inflammable building construction and inadequate fire pro- 
tection are held responsible. The average fire last year burned, besides 
the risk in which it originated, seven-tenths of another, the risk from ex- 
posure being naturally greater in Western and Southern towns, built in 
great part or entirely of wood. 

One of the noteworthy features of the year’s fire record is the falling off 
in the losses in the agricultural districts, while there was a marked in, 
crease in the losses in ordinary mercantile and manufacturing risks. 

The loss of human life by fire was also greater than in 1886—447 
against 384; of horses there were burned 2171, against 2114 in 1886; 
of cattle, 1183, against 1230; and of other animals 5981, against 3926. 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


Tue advantages of life insurance are being better appreciated each year, 
as is evidenced by the increzsing amount of business done by those com- 
panies that have won the confidence of the public by their liberal treat- 
ment of their members. Foremost among such companies is the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of New York, and no better evidence of its great 
popularity can be adduced than the simple fact that last year it wrote 
insurance upon the lives of individuals amounting to $138,000,000. 
This amount is so vastly in excess of what any company ever did before 
that it at once stamps the Equitable as the leading life insurance com- 
pany in the world in point of energy, enterprise and pushing capacity. 
The Equitable was established in 1859 by Henry B. Hyde, who has ever 
since been its presiding genius and directing spirit. At that time life 
insurance was virtually in its infancy in this country, and so little under- 
stood by the public that it was a most exhausting labor of love to persuade 
individuals that life insurance was a good thing, a safe investment and a 
provision that every prudent man should make in the interests of those 
dependent upon him. Mr. Hyde had been trained to the business, having 
had a number of years’ experience with companies then in existence ; but 
he was so impressed with the importance and value of life insurance to 
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the public at large that he was dissatisfied with what he regarded as the 
slow methods for disseminating its benefits among the masses, and 
resolved to organize a company, of which he should be the guiding 
spirit, in order that he might carry out his own views as to the manner in 
which the business should be conducted, to the end that its blessings 
might be distributed among the greatest number, The formation of the 
Equitable followed, and from that time forward Mr. Hyde has lived only 
in and for that society. All his energies, his talents, his mental and 
physical strength, have been devoted to the upbuilding of that great 
benevolent institution of which he is the head. To-day the Equitable 
enjoys the proud distinction of doing each year a larger amount of busi- 
ness than any similar institution in the world, and also of doing business 
in a more extended field than any other, for the Equitable has a home in 
England, France, Germany, South America, Mexico and Canada, as well 
as in the land of its birth. 

It is not simply on account of its widespread business connections and 
the immense volume of its business that the Equitable is the best known 
of all life insurance companies, but its liberal practices in dealing with 
its members have contributed more than anything else to win public 
recognition and confidence, Life insurance in this country was origin- 
ally based upon the experiences and methods of European companies, 
where the idea prevailed that life insurance was intended especially for 
the rich and not for the general public. Mr. Hyde had very different 
ideas, and was determined to popularize the system so that every person 
desiring life insurance should have the opportunity to secure it. He in- 
troduced new and more equitable practices, giving prominence to the fact 
that it was the men of moderate incomes who stood in the greatest need 
of life insurance, whereby provision was made for their wives and chil- 
dren when death should take away the head of the family, its prop and 
stay, and the breadwinner for all. But side by side with this he devel- 
oped the investment feature in certain forms of the society’s policies, and 
the result has been that capitalists have come to the Equitable to protect 
their estates, and the Equitable has always taken the lead in extending 
the limit of assurance on a single life. It was the first company to 
issue $50,000 policies, and now accepts $100,000 on selected lives. There 
has scarcely been a modification of the old-time life policy—with its 
stringent requirements and inequitable conditions—in the interests of 
the insured that did not originate with the Equitable. Formerly the life 
insurance contract was very much like the handle of a jug, ail on one 
side, the advantage being in favor of the companies. This was not from 
any desire on the part of the original exponents of the system to take 
advantage of the public, but the scientists who had devised it had been so 
careful to protect the interests of the many who might be associated in a 
company, that they had sacrificed some of the rights of the individual. 
The Equitable introduced many modifications of the life insurance con- 
tract, each one giving to the insured some new concession, or making new 
terms with him that were more favorable. This is very different from the 
old plan, where a person neglecting the prompt payment of his premium, 
was liable to have his contract canceled and to sacrifice every dollar he 
had paid. The Equitable introduced, also, the practice of paying its losses 
immediately, on proper proof of loss being made, instead of waiting sixty 
or ninety days before settling with the widows and orphans whose pecun- 
iary interests were confided toit. It modified the restrictions as to travel, 
so that one passing from one section of the country to another, could do 
so without danger of forfeiting his life insurance contract, as had been 
the case previously. Another innovation was the introduction of the ton- 
tine form of insurance, a form that has been much discussed and even 
denounced by those ignorant of its conditions or envious of its success, 
but whick, nevertheless, is extremely popular and gives satisfaction to 
those who are most interested, viz., the holders of such policies. 

While devising new forms of policies in the interest of policyholders, 
and modifying the conditions in their behalf—in short, making such im- 
provements to the old system as modern conditions and modern progress 
demanded—the Equitable lost no opportunity to extend its great and 
benevolent work, until it achieved the reputation of being the most pro- 
gressive and enterprising of the life insurance companies of the world. 
Its influence was not confined to this country by any means, for no sooner 
did it establish branches in other countries than the companies of those 

“countries were forced to modify their contracts and make more liberal 
terms with their members. The advent of the Equitable in any foreign 
country was the signal for the most bitter warfare to be waged against it 
in the interests of the home companies, Its system was attacked through 
the press and by agents of rival companies in the most bitter manner, 
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some prominent actuaries lending their services in directing these attacks, 
But the Equitable met all the assaults with characteristic vigor, with the 
result of beating the enemy on its own ground, and winning for itself g 
leading position among the home companies in all countries where it js 
doing business. To-day it is as highly respected abroad as the home 
companies, which, instead of attacking it for its liberal policy towards its 
members, have been forced to adopt the very practices they formerly con. 
demned, while the actuaries who previously criticised some of its features 
as unsound, are now recommending their own companies to adopt those 
identical features. In this respect the Equitable has been a great 
educator of life insurance scientists, and by its marked success in the 
new paths it opened overcame ancient prejudices, and made converts to 
its progressive and modernized policy. The tone of the foreign insur. 
ance press, formerly hostile to the Equitable, has entirely changed, 
and these journals now declare that if the home companies hope to 
succeed in competition with their American rival in public favor, they 
must adopt the same liberal features, and exhibit similar enterprise and 
progressiveness. 

To show the steady and almost uninterrupted growth of the Equitable, 
both in its business and financial standing, we give herewith two tables, 
showing increase in assets and surplus from date of organization, and 
insurance written and outstanding insurance for the past ten years, 
collated from official sources. 


GROWTH OF ASSETS AND SURPLUS. 
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TEN YEARS’ BUSINESS AND PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
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For the first three months of the present year the amount of insurance 
written has increased the amount outstanding to $505,000,000. The 
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steady growth of new business, it will be observed, is something wholly 
unprecedented in the history of life insurance. Notwithstanding the 
financial crisis of 1873, and the years of war at home and abroad, the 
growth of assets of the Equitable has been continuous, without any break 
whatever, from the day of its organization to the present year, when the 
magnificent sum of $84,378,905 is reached. The same can be said of the 
accumulation of surplus, as shown above. In the early years of a life 
company its rate of mortality is, of course, low, and its payments to 
policyholders—death claims, endowments, etc.—are correspondingly light. 
The table given illustrates the steady increase in such payments as 
the company and its members advanced in years. These exhibits are 
creditable in the highest degree to the business ability with which the 
Equitable is conducted, the enterprise of its managers and the shrewd 
and careful watchfulness over its investments that have brought forth 
results so advantageous to its members, notwithstanding the periods of 
war and financial disturbances that have occurred during its existence. 

One of the characteristics of Mr. Hyde is his ability to draw to himself 
the best talent in any given line that is attainable, and to attach to himself 
and his enterprises the men whom he selects with sentiments that go be- 
yond the mere domain of business. He imparts to them a portion of his 
own indomitable energy, his enthusiasm and his enterprise, so that the 
utmost harmony exists in every department of this vast establishment, 
and the various departments dovetail together without friction or clash- 
ing. Necessarily in the conduct of a business of such magnitude there 
must be many departments, and each department must havea head. In 
the Equitable these several bureaus are in the hands of men who have 
been chosen because of their peculiar fitness for the duties assigned to 
them, not through favoritism, political influence or outside pressure of 
any kind—the only consideration allowed to have weight in making selec- 
tions for positions in the Equitable is: ‘* How can this man help the 
society?” Every man at the head of a bureau had demonstrated his fit- 
ness for the place by having made a success in his line in other enter- 
prises—there is no room here for incompetence or idleness, nor is it an 
hospital for broken-down politicians or unsuccessful business men, 
While experts are thus found in every department of the Equitable, to 
whom the affairs of their bureaus might safely be trusted, still the genius 
of Mr. Hyde dominates all, In the administrative management he is 
assisted by James W. Alexander, vice-president, and William Alexander, 
secretary, each of whom is as much a part of the Equitable as is Mr. 
Hyde himself ; their lives have been identified with the society from the 
first, and it is but justice to them to say that but for their ability and their 
devotion, and to the energy and skill they have shown in carrying out the 
policy of the Equitable, the grand results above shown could not have 
been attained. 





Australasian Statistics. 


We make the following extracts from the report by Consul Griffin of 
Sydney to the State Department : 

The statistics of the Australasian colonies that have thus far been 
received for the year ended June 30, 1887, seem to leave no room for 
doubt that the honor of being the premier colony of the group belongs to 
New South Wales. The returns furnished their respective governments 
by T. A. Coghlan, statistician of New South Wales, and H. 
Hayter, statistician for Victoria, except in regard to population and 
agriculture, deal only with the statistics for the year ended December 
31, 1886, 

PoPuLATION. 


The population of the two leading colonies are brought up to June 30, 
1887, and the agricultural returns to the end of March for the same year. 
Victoria, which has held the premier position in population since 1853, 
was still in the ascendancy at the close of the year 1886, the figures being, 
Victoria, 1,003,043, and New South Wales, 1,001,966; but on June 
3°, 1887, the two colonies stood: New South Wales, 1,022,767, and 
Victoria, 1,019,106, thus showing an excess of 3661 for New South 
Wales, In 1851, when a separate government was given to Victoria, 
that colony started with a population of 97,489 against 197,168 for New 


-South Wales. At the end of 1855 Victoria had increased her population 


0 364.324, while New South Wales increased hers to only 267,000. In 
1861 Victoria had 541,800, and New South Wales 358,278. In 1871 the 
figures were: Victoria, 731,528, and New South Wales, 503,981. In 
1881 they were: Victoria, 862,346; New South Wales, 751,468. It was 
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noticed at the close of the decade in 1881 that the rate of increase in New 
South Wales was about forty-nine per cent, while that of Victoria was 
only eighteen percent. The race for supremacy after this period became less 
rapid for the elder colony, and although it had been predicted that New 
South Wales would be the first to reach the 1,000,000, the honor of that 
belongs to Victoria, for at the close of March, 1886, Victoria had 
1,001,7£0, and New South Wales 992,875. 

The population estimates are made up by calculations based upon the 
last census, with the addition of excess of births over deaths and 
arrivals over departures occurring after the census was taken. It is well 
enough to remark here that this method of calculation is not absolutely 
to be relied upon, for in some cases all the births are not registered, and 
then, again, no account is kept of the arrivals and departures overland. 
It has been noticed in the returns for immigration and emigration that for 
a series of years New South Wales has enjoved a marked supremacy 
over Victoria in the arrivals by sea. In 1884 the number of immigrants 
to New South Wales was 72,486, and to Victoria 72,202 ; but the number 
of departures by sea from the former colony during the year was only 
40,254, while in the latter it was 58,061, thus showing an excess of immi- 
gration over emigration for New South Wales of 32,232 to only 14,141 
for Victoria. In 1885 the number of immigrants to New South Wales 
was 78,138, and the number of departures 38,445. In Victoria the num- 
ber of immigrants was 76,976, and the departures 61,994 ; excess of immi- 
gration for New South Wales, 39,793 ; Victoria, 14,982. Immigration in 
1886, a year of great depression in New South Wales, received a decided 
check, and the number of arrivals was 70,388 to 93.404 for Victoria ; but 
the departures were still greater from Victoria than from the other col- 
ony, New South Wales having 41,896 emigrants and Victoria 68,102, or 
an excess of immigration over emigrants for New South Wales of 28,492, 
and 25,302 for Victoria. At the close of 1886 the total population of the 
whole of the Australasian colonies was 3,076,763, of whom 1,860,812 
were mates and 1,565,750 females. Of the total population at the end of 
1886 Victoria had 1,003,043 ; New South Wales, 1,001,996 ; Queensland, 
342,614; South Australia, 312,758; Western Australia, 39,584;  Tas- 
mania, 137,211, and New Zealand, 589.386. 

I am indebted to T. A. Coghlan for the following table : 


AREA OF EACH OF THE COLONIES (ESTIMATED POPULATION), NUMBER OF 
FEMALES TO EVERY 1I000 MALES AND RATE OF INCREASE OR De- 
CREASE, ETc. 
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Total .... |31076,763 1,860,812 1,565,750| 344264562 84.14 1,114/3,313,601| + 112,961] +3.47 


} | 





* On December 31, 1886. 

+In estimating the population of New South Wales and Victoria allowance has been 
made for unrecorded departures. On June 30, 1887, the population of New South Wales 
was 1,022,767, and that of Victoria, 1,019,106. 

+ Exclusive of Maoris, who at the census of March, 1886, numbered 22,868 males, 18,900 
females ; total, 41,828. 


BrirtHs, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES, 


In the list of births New South Wales takes the lead of all the colonies 
in the group. The number of births in that colony during the year 1886 
was 26,284, or 37.03 to every 1000 population. In Victoria the number 
was only 31,824, or 31.24 to every 1000 population. During the same 
year the number of marriages was greater in New South Wales than in 
Victoria, the figures being 7811, or 7.99 to every 1000 population ; Vic- 
toria, 7373, Or 7.84 to every 1000 population, In Queensland, however, ; 
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a greater number of marriages in proportion to population were solem- 
nized than in either New South Wales or Victoria, the number to every 
1000 being 8.32. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES, AND EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS 
IN EACH OF THE COLONIES FOR 1888. 
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How Incendiarism Has Been Checked in Russia. 

OF late years, according to La Semaine des Constructeurs, a great num- 
ber of incendiary fires have occurred in Russia. Twenty years ago only 
one and one-half per cent of the fires occurring in that country were set 
purposely. Now the proportion has changed, and taking the country 
and cities together about eleven per cent of all fires are incendiary, while 
in the rural districts seven fires out of eight are intentionally set. So 
serious has the matter become that several years ago the insurance com- 
panies refused to issue any policies upon houses in the country, and the 
village authorities were obliged to form mutual assessment organizations 
among the population as a substitute for insurance, Even this did not 
answer the purpose, incendiarism continuing almost unchecked; and 
the mutual protection system has been entirely dropped in some places, 
while in others the premium rates have been made so high that the peas- 
ants will not pay them. In one province, however, a new experiment 
has been tried, which appears to work well. In the villages of this 
province the limit of risk upon any one building is set at $47, a sum 
which would not pay for a log hut; and the peasants, finding that they 
cannot get money enough to build a nice new house, by the simple pro- 
cess of setting a torch to their old one, have not only stopped the prac- 
tice of incendiarism on their own account, but have established night 
patrols to see that no amateur practices upon property which does not 
belong to him. 





The Decay of Bodily Strength in Towns. 


Oruers besides Lord Brabazon must have remarked the steady flow of 
population which has set in, especially of late years, from the country 
districts to the towns, and must have asked themselves, as they reflected 
on the changed conditions, the high working pressure with intermissions 
of enforced idleness, and the unwholesome home life which awaited many 
of the immigrants, how far, in the end, the nation would be a gainer by 
the interminable process. So long as our manufacturing and shipping 
industries continue to maintain a fair measure of prosperity, there is little 
likelihood that the influx into the towns will be seriously checked. Its 
influence for good or evil on the physical state of our people must there- 
fore greatly depend upon securing for them in their changed mode of life 
the surroundings necessary for healthy development. It would be diffi- 
cult to show by precise statistics how far the work of degeneration has 
progressed among our poorer urban population. For our own part, we 
are not disposed to accept, without due scrutiny, any random alarmist 
rumors as to a progressive shortcoming in the national vigor. It must, 
however, be generally allowed that until a recent date little care has been 
taken to protect the poorer inhabitants of our cities against the evils of 
overwork, overcrowding, mismanagements in household arrangements 
and in food and drink and other insanitary conditions to which they 
are almost necessarily subject, and if this negligence be allowed to con- 
tinue, the logic of facts will not fail to convince us of a suicidal error. 
There is therefore good reason why schemes now on foot forthe better 
housing of the poor, the betterallotment of working time, and plans which 
. like these tend to healthy living, should not want substantial support. We 
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also draw attention to the great importance of care in the physical train- 
ing of children by rendering gymnastic exercises a compulsory part of edu- 
cation, and we are reminded by another article in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, that sufficient attention has not been paid to the necessity for leaving 
here and there in districts extensively built upon open spaces for public 
recreation, Where common land is not available, it might well become 
the legislature to order the allotment of certain portions of enclosed land 
for this purpose.—Zancet. 





Fire Insurance by States. 
THE following table shows the transactions of the fire and fire-marine 
insurance companies in the State named, in the year 1887, as 
reported to The Weekly Underwriter. The figures given are of pre. 
miums received, losses incurred and ratio of losses incurred to premiums; 























«of 

owe 

Name oF ComPany. Premiums, Losses. | -2 i; 
ae 

DELAWARE. 

Agricultural, Watertown.......cee-+-eceseeceees $2,872 $75 2.6 
oe eS eee a ere o 4 ae 
AMOTIEER, PRICIER, 6. ...o20 coc ccocceseeveseus 10,515 10,561 | 100.4 
Anglo-Nevada, San Francisco............ oaeonae 2,656 1,129 | 42.5 
British American, Toronto... .......000.ceesseose I 345 364 | 27.2 
City of London, London.........-.. satioeckooe 594 1,582 | 266.3 
Commercial Union, London........--------.... et rn ae 
Fire Association, Philadelphia................... 5,569 | 2,974 | 53.4 
Fire Insurance Association, London...........-- Maa” esses ite: 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco..........--.....+. 2 oe ©: 
Firemens, New York...... puaeue jeaweweandiimed 4) ere ee er 
I SEM I oso ds-ondsasencerceunenees 1,322 | II 8 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia........... esenese 755 | 36) 47 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls.......ccccocssocscescss 3,716 *84r | 226 
RN, CMR 6 p.505 68s cu recctietenctecsnes 721 1,88r | 260.8 
Hamburg-Bremen, Hamburg.........--....--.. S65 | . cesses ose 
Hanover, New York............. cafes aele puller ga 2,208 | 1,915 86.7 
PEMRCRONG, PROTON 605 occ cccecscsveccccecesecen 1,319 | 2,790 | 211.5 
Home, ok: cvvcccccoce eer ree eee mea) . Seeks snug 
Home, New YVoOti..cc0<...cccce SS eee eee “a 1,296 ’ 
PN, FH SE Micnd sc osc ncenccascarces sicoces prt one ie se 
Beapetial, LOMGOm,. «<0. cessccsccvccies secs coe S001. - sesess ovet 
Insurance Company of North America, Phila.... 3,010 5,994 1991 
Kent County Mutual, Dover........... Piensa 29,462 17,296 58.6 
Lancathive, Manchester.....00..6000c0scecsesses 4,707 8,697 184.7 
Liverpool and Loudon and Globe, Liverpovl..... 3,587 *10,608 | 295.7 
London Assurance Corporation, Lordoa........ 791 ene Kee m te 
London and Lancashire, Liverpool.............. 2,877 872 | 30.3 
DEGTORMEIG, NOW TOKE 0.00 ccecessccccscsccccess iS aero ‘ea 
Merchants, Newark 1,004 954 950 
National, New York 30 sanvie | ae 
Newcastle County Mutual, Wilmington......... 17,C92 7,432 | 435 
New York Bowery, New York..-......--......++ 744 1,223 | 104.3 
Niagara, New York......--...... Sibias bptoe nie te 2,194 | 230 | 105 
North British and Mercantile, London.....-..... 3,035 6,935 | 2285 
De Pr rr eee ee 971 1,500 1544 
‘Norwich Union, Norwich.......... PP em ee 379 eee aunt 
ee ivninc stk ncdetnerienauneena’ Set Saas aa 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.................0.00- 248 57 17 
Peoples, New York. .....cscccccccoccsescssovcce dt ee ae 
Phenix, Brooklyn...... eeccccees Servecnensiesess 8,874 5,550 | 62.6 
Py, SN si65500 ioe wenccensemasecenee  ? ie sie’ 
Ps DD vnckcenterteasriccscsecie eee [| aoe jae 
Providence-Washington, Providence..... re ree Set. .cassas ania 
oS eee as aeaieawe - 7,551 | 41505 | 59.7 
BP, LAVGIIOT 6 oie cess sccsccececeoenecss 11,325 7,402 | 65.5 
Springfield F. and M. Springfield.............e- 2,245 4,281 | 190.6 
OH, SRMMOME ve scccvccscesescsescnecneses | 1,889 1,720 | gL 
CeO, PORN cc ocs vc cceise renee se eesee | 1,334 599 45! 
United Firemens, Philadelphia...............-.. 737 357 484 
Westchester, New Rochelle................s006. 1.407 g28 | 137.0 
Ps PI occa an sciesedenctsuee Se 2,538 2,511 9 
Western Manufacturers Mutual, Chicago........ oO Ee conte oan 
WO ns conwcesesocdoceces pica eeienres $159,855 $116,306 | 727 


— 





*Losses paid. 





The Consumption of Water by Cities and Towns.* 


THE actual average daily amounts of water used and wasted by Americaf 
cities and towns at the. present time, especially as reduced to a fer capita 
basis, is a difficult matter to determine. As might be expected, returns 
from the smaller cities and towns are usually less reliable, and show 
wider differences than those of larger, more wealthy, and consequently 
usually better equipped and managed corporations. Moreover, local 
causes produce more conspicuous results where the plant is small and the 
area of distribution limited. From a careful examination of reports, and 

i 


*By H. W. Avrgs, Read before the American Water-works Association, Cleveland 
Ohio, April, 1888, 
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other authentic sources, I find that many towns, with a population of 
about 5000, supply from 20 to Ioo or more gallons per day to each inhab- 
itant, fairly representative towns of this class furnishing usually from thirty- 
five to forty gallons fer capita. Towns with a population of about 10,000, 
though with wider extremes of supply, seem to furnish from forty-five to 
fifty gallons daily to inhabitants. Of cities, with populations of from 
25,000 to 50,000, very’ few use and waste less than fifty gallons daily to 
each inhabitant, by far the greater number supplying 100 or more gallons, 
and many wasting water in a way that could not be tolerated in a large 
5 order to illustrate the subject I have prepared the accompanying 
table, made up entirely from the reports of the cities named. This table 
contains the names of about thirty American cities, and gives the Jer cap- 
ita consumption of each, extending in some cases over a period of fif- 
teen years, also the population, number of meters and number of service 

ipes in use at the time of the last report. And while there are many 
breaks which I have been unable to fill, only three cities having answered 
inquiries, also parts in which returns are based on the company’s estimate 
of population, yet it will, I think, be found sufficiently accurate as an ex- 
hibit of the present situation, 
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parative uniformity in supply, and wider differences only in the cost of 
the plant and operating expenses, we find cities in nearly similar situa- 
tions as to population, etc., vary in this respect to wide limits. Yet the 
city, apparently so careful by comparison, is probably wasting from one- 
third to one-half of all the water furnished ; and so long as any one city 
can point to much greater waste by others, the tendency is to increase its 
own, the difficulties of a determined effort at reduction are increased, and 
a higher fer capita basis is encouraged. 

This encouraged waste of water has brought a number of our cities to 
a point where their works are adequate neither for fire protection nor 
domestic purposes. As, for instance, the city of New York, where the 
waste in some sections is so great that the usefulness of the plant is totally 
destroyed in other sections, notwithstanding the fer capita consumption 
averaged for all is about ninety gallons, or more than two and one-quar- 
ter times as great as that of London, England. 

In regard to what should constitute a proper supply, Colonel William 
Ludlow, who has made a thorough and comprehensive study of this sub- 
ject, says; ‘‘ The domestic and public use of water cannot be made to 
account for more than forty gallons fer capita.” This for the city of Phil- 
adel phia, 
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| A . 

Gattons Per Day Per Capita. | | 4 Ss & gS 5 

” | BE | Be | ge3 

CITIES. | | ; l | eS Eg 35% 

1873, | 1874, | 1875. | 1876. | 1877. 1878, | 1879, | 1880, | 1881, | 1882. | 1883. | 1834, | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | Z Z5 as 4 

| | 
oa Ae ETA aed SOR ee : oe Se SE A PE Sk Eee | 

Philadelphia --.-.----}  -- 58 | i - | & 64 65 | 68 71 76 76 | 7% 72 8 | -- | To Inhabitant- 284 -: 975,000 
Chicago...-.--------- -- | 96 | -- am.) x a 112 ‘a 110 we 113 120 — ae 2,897 9.866 | ...... 
Wilmington, Del. a ae ‘ — a 539 | 69 80 94 94 103 | 96 89 g2 | 9 “ | cane eves 56,000 
eee go | .. ia toz | 105 “ae ts ‘in fre 144 170 vet 180 : | 44 | 28,428 |... 
Buffalo ... ow = os om a aa 105 107 IIL 130 130 say_ | 332 | =e = | 126 | 26,438 250,000 
Cincinnati -.- --| 50 | 55 | 60 68 64 66 | 6&8 | 75 87 6y a Se he -- | ee — ee ee 
Toronto, Ont. ox dt ae 50 62 41 54 | 59 65 68 71 83 | 94 86 95 | -- | 256 | 23,643 118,400 
Lynn, Mass......--.- - | 7m | 75 60 56 55 56 | 49 48 7 42 45 45 49 47 | ToConsumer.. -.-- Se eee 
Se 3 os ee 22 35 35 | 29 2 ee 34 37 39 | 46 45 | Tolnhabitant. 236 | 7,800 52,000 
Louisville, Ky.......- 65 | 64 58 64 65 65 7x | 88 109 go 95 | 89 Ios | 104 -- | ToConsumer../ -.-. | ---- ino 
22 | 24 24 27 29 30 | 33 42 55 47 s2 | 56 62 | 65 | s 5 To Inhabitant_| 47% | 10,100 | 160,000 
Fall River, Mass...... A 84 70 48 41 36 35 37 39 | 45 38 | 32 30 31 27 foConsumer.. -... ores | $0,000 
Bh ‘see ip ae ae me = cigig A ike SO) ages oe a “ a 25 | TolInhabitant.| 2.725 3,986 59 000 
Cleveland, Ohio...... | 138 | t4t 136 131 142 135 146 145 162 136 137 133 139 os -- | ToConsumer..|  -..- csee | senees 
| 43 | 45 | 44 49 56 st | 62 | 65 76 63 75 82 es | -- | ToInhabitant.|  -... a 
New Bedford, Mass.. ok os iin a “ ow é oo | oe 1 om 105 100 113 Tot -- | ToConsumer..|  -.-. -- | cceves 
A es xe oe <i ve? ir aa 86 82 7 72 8 | 86 . | To Inhabitant.) 82 | 34,500 
Brooklyn, N. Y....--- as nee oa ip oi a ee 55 58 | 59 mm P: -we he, 66 2,035 700,000 
Milwaukee. cy 7 . sd aa «- | | oe gh ee =~ | Fe 113 we Ee 158,365 
Troy, N.Y. ‘a ne ee . > -s ae 58 | é a oe 134 140 123 on 8 400 
Boston, Mass. .. a ‘ re ‘ a a= aa ee . go 733 | 7 74 80 | 475,000 
Taunton, Mass......- Sa rH i fa i * me: Ae ae = 4? 43 38 | To Consumer... 19,000 
ie - see 4 oa ios : os ie an 29 28 32 3 To Inhabitant. 21,000 
Burlington, Vt.......|  _. ay ds 7 al = a ae : " 5, “Saag 45 | 48 -- | ToConsumer..| .--- | .... | --a00e 
‘ sch as > Ps. ‘ a ae a a 48 | 44 43 47 « To Inhabitant.| 13,500 
Rochester, N. Y.....- ‘ Ex a a a pe eS ee eee = ge ee ies ee 79 | ToConsumer..| 90,000 
te ' BS ai ae a = = ae man = - pe 57 68 62 To Inhabitant.| 115,000 
Springfield, Mass.....| .. ca 2 a od ai = s a | ‘i 104 129 134 | ToComsumer..| ---. | ---- | «ene. 
a se , pu we so J ae od re ' 77 96 100 | To Inhabitant. 472 40,000 
Richmond, Va-......- on a Lo ae i . Ka . a a es oe dag 308 on | SOU c] ccon | veer’ | cnccce 
cae ie ae me wipes mt es a apse ay Sa) ee 14r 154 ‘de To Inhabitant. 38 os | 70.000 
Waltham, Mass...... es cn a Ae ae <. “ ae ue ne nes 47 a ToConsunier..|  --... wen: J 14,000 
* 7 ‘ as | es 5 se” 5 . i ni a 39 .. | To Inhabitant. 20 1,884 15,500 
Plymouth, Mass......)  _- a mee es te | 5 ee ee 3 st -< o a7 -- | ToConsumer..|  -..- cole i aeaiineie 
ic A ot aa ‘ a Sex Bs os . a os aad 80 -- | To Inhabitant.! 2 1,284 | 7400 
Newton, Mass.......- ie em on | nk ao a se on be ‘ is - | 36 -- | ToConsumer..) -... | ---- |  --.--- 
* ~~ ae: Boe ae ee ee ae ry os - 31 32 aie To Inhabitant.| 1,592 31432 | 21,000 
Fitchburg, Mass.....- Sig a ie - cm ee si ae ae E és 84 84 84 | ToConsumer..| .... coos | 14,000 
i a 5 vi <a = ; : ae fae «i = 63 59 | Tolnhabitant.| 545 2,203 | 20,000 
Lowell, Mass......... $2 - i. ss ae Le a sf tA a f 60 60 60  ToConsumer.., -... | ---. 65,000 
sae 4:8) ote ce ee iA a ee a + ar ze as we 55 56  YolInhabitant. 1,4 1 7.127 | 67,000 
Madison, Wis....-.... aa a3 ‘o As i nu t > ao . ae os 54 ‘ ei coon | 6080 | 12,063 
Schenectady, N. Y... a a ia a ies oe J u is 4 = as 77 a . 4° esse 20,000 
Holyoke, Mass... .... i a Bes Pa: ee a ies ag aa ae ae J 73 vy | TeComeumer..| soce | occ. | sveoee 
én a ae ae ie 4) a i en * ‘eis > oa 7 7 To Inhabitant. 149 2,173 31,348 
Providence, R. I_.... aw _ aa da - | 25 27 | 3° “a 1 86 32 a7 os 39 4° 4t bi 7,632 13,361 120,0c0 








We must remember, however, that municipal and private corporations, 

which know and report their consumption, usually take pride in keeping 
it as low as possible ; whereas those who, through lack of information, 
make no such report, especially cities using a gravity supply with ample 
Storage, probably consume water in greater quantities. Any amount of 
waste therefore shown by amounts reported is probably less than the 
actual average waste. 
_ An inspection of this table shows that, in most cases, the use of water 
increases not only with the growth of the city, but with the lapse of time 
Since the introduction of the works. It will also usually be found to in- 
crease with the extent of area piped. Referring to the table again, we 
find that where by an effort in almost any of these cities the consumption 
has been greatly reduced in one year, this effort has not resulted in 
further reductions in succeeding years, but forms only the initial point of 
4 second constantly increasing scale. Neither is it true, as we might 
have expected, that a comparatively moderate use of water by cities, 
where the source and facilities of supply are ample, is attained in all 
cases by the measurement of water furnished. 

In regard to these differences as shown, part are undoubtedly to be ac- 
counted for by the size of the city, its climatic location, manufacturing or 
commercial interests, topography, amount of pressure required in pipes 
and other local causes ; but when we have made all allowance for such 
causes, the variations are yet far too great. Where we might expect com- 





His estimate is: 


Gallons. 
For domestic use........+%.eeeeeeeceeee Ceeceworcsereccsesoses 15 
For manufacturing purposes..........-.++++++-++ seussessscocees. SD 
For sprinkling streets..........-.e+eeeeeeee cece reece cere eeeneee 2 
For fountains...... Coececccceseceeescceneeeseesseersevesseceoe 2 
For fire PUrpOSeS........seeeeecereeeeceseecrereneerceecceereee I 
Total........ Sve dbsbeskanwnese ecesese eccescccrovecseecors - 40 


If Colonel Ludlow is correct, and I do not think anyone familiar with 
the subject will dispute his estimate, all in excess of an average daily 
supply of forty gallons to consumers is waste, and any money expended 
in furnishing a greater amount is a loss, except such as has reference to 
an increased population or unexpected contingency. 

The more important elements composing this excessive use of water 
by American cities, and the reduction of waste, are subjects which have 
been ably treated by members of this association in papers presented at 
former meetings. 

The more prolific sources of waste are: 

1st. Improper plumbing and house fixtures. 

2d. The running off of water during cold weather to prevent freezing 

3d. Street sprinkling as practiced. 

To correct excess in these directions we have but two remedies, 
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Ist. Introduction of water meters. 

2d. A house to house inspection, aided by mechanical devices now at 
our command, and backed by strict rules rigidly enforced, yet in such 
manner that the consumer shall not be made to suffer too great hardship 
either in the matter of expense or convenience, There are cities where, 
by a judicious blending of these two remedies, the waste has been re- 
duced to a minimum, yet without inconvenience to the consumer. How- 
ever, they are very few, probably not more than one-seventh of one per 
cent of all now in use. 

The table on which this paper is founded furnishes the basis for longer 
and more varied comment than it is possible to make now. No fact 
shown is, however, of greater practical importance than the enormous 
useless expense inflicted on every community where reckless waste is the 
rule, and consumers are left practically at liberty to waste from two to 
eight times as much water as they can possibly use, 





The Electric Fire Engine, 


THE application of the electric motor to the fire engine is an invention 
of great importance. The advantages of the electric fire engine are 
obvious. It is much lighter than the bulky steam engine; the boiler 
is disposed of, and coxsequently it can be hurried to the scene of the 
fire more rapidly. When it reaches the spot it is instantly ready for 
work. Itis merely necessary to connect the wires of the. motor into the 
electric circuit. There is no waiting for steam; no waiting for the coal 
tender. Compared with the steam engine it is almost noiseless, so it 
does not add to the general confusion, The use of engines of this kind 
would in many cities be restricted to the business sections, but even if 
confined to a limited district the employment of the engines of this kind 
would doubtless prove profitable. The electric light wires are being 
extended daily, and the district in which the electric fire engine can 
be operated is widened. In many cities where the pressure of water 
is depended upon to throw a stream upon the fire it is frequently found 
that a delay of several minutes elapses before the force is found ade- 
quate. If the fire service in such places was supplemented by two or 
three small engines of this kind, which may always be depended upon, 
serious conflagrations, so often caused by delay of water pressure, could 
be prevented. There is another similar use for which the electric motor 
is proposed. It is asserted that the most complete protection for manau- 
factories could be afforded by the employment of pumps and electric 
motors.— Western Electrician, 





The Prevention and Extinction of Fires. 


Ar the Institution of Civil Engineers of Great Britain recently an inter- 
esting paper was read by Alfred Chatterton, B.Sc., Stud. Inst. C. E., on 
the prevention and extinction of fires. The author, says The Review, 
commented upon the rapid annual increase in the number of outbreaks 
of fire which occur in all large towns, and attributed it to the substitution 
of machinery for hand labor, to the extensive adoption of night work and 
to the general elaborateness of the modern commercial systems of manu- 
facture and supply. Statistics were quoted showing the enormous pecun- 
iary loss which the ravages of fires entail, and attention drawn to the 
terrible loss of life which too often ensues when a fire occurs in a place of 
public amusement during the performance, The paper was divided into 
five sections: 1, The causeof fires. 2. Fireproof materials, 3. Methods 
of fireproof construction, 4. Internal appliances for extinguishing fires. 
5. External or public fire-extinguishing appliances, The causes of fires 
are stated to be due to either carelessness, natural accidents or incen- 
diarism. A table was given showing the origin of 29,569 fires which 
occurred in London from 1833-65. The author dealt with the fire-resist- 
ing qualities of the various building stones, bricks and cements, as deter- 
mined by experiment and by the observation of the ruins of large fires. 
Iron as a fireproof material was discussed and its defects pointed out, 
and then followed timber and the methods which have been employed to 
render itfireproof. The question of the fireproof subdivision of buildings 
specially constructed to prevent the occurrence of large fires was dealt 
with, and the details of various systems which have been adopted 
described. The immense importance of being able to apply water toa 
fire at the moment it bursts into flame was shown, and the devices and 
arrangements by which this may be accomplished were discussed. These 
included automatic sprinklers, hand buckets and pails, water mains with 
hydrants and hose, hand pumps, patent chemical fluids and chemical fire 
extincteurs, the author considering the automatic sprinklers the most 
valuable. By a comparison of the fire statistics of London and Man- 
chester was shown the immense advantages to be derived from a con- 
stant service supply at high pressure, 

A discussion followed, in the course of which it was mentioned that 
some fire-extinguishing experiments were being carried out at South Ken- 
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sington, where water in inclosed tanks was comnected with air reservoirs 
in which air was stored under pressure. On the introduction of the com. 
pressed air into the water tank, the water was forced out with tremendous 
velocity. It was also stated that it was a fact that a fire had once been 
put out with a hand grenade, 

In his reply, Mr. Chatterton, referring to the bill before Parliament ty 
revive fire inquests, said he thought they would tend to decrease incen- 
diary fires. Speaking of hand grenades, he had seen experiments where 
they did not have the slightest effect; they were very unsatisfactory, 
With regard to the temperature at which automatic sprinklers acted, 
some went off at 165° Fah., some as low as 110°, and some higher. With 
regard to fire insurance companies and fire-extinguishing appliances, 
from a business point of view, the companies had no interest in fires 
diminishing. On the other hand, many fire insurance companies could 
not make their business pay at present in consequence of the enormous 
number of large fires, and the majority of insurance companies were 
willing to adopt any means of extinguishing fires which had been prop. 
erly tried. The great objection they had to making reductions of pre- 
miums was that such apparatus had not been tried for a sufficient length 
of time. Automatic sprinklers had proved very efficacious. There were 
certain insurance companies who made reductions in their premiums 
where the sprinklers had been put up ina proper manner. Fire alarms 
were not of great value. When electric lighting was first established bad 
workmanship caused a number of fires. Since the introduction of the 
Phoenix fire rules no fires had occurred from electrical causes in buildings 
where the electric light installation had been fitted in accordance with the 
rules. He was afraid that the compressed air system, now being tried at 
South Kensington, would not answer in practice ; as soon as the water to 
be forced out by compressed air was exhausted, the fire would have to be 
allowed to burn itself out. 

Musgrave Heaphy said the subject dealt with that evening was a 
vast one. Speaking of fireproof construction, his experience was that, 
given a sufficient amount of combustible material and rapidity of combus- 
tion, no building could be termed fireproof, and it was a fact that the 
heaviest losses had been on fireproof buildings. In some cases fireproof 
construction was out of the question. The guiding principle to be ob- 
served in the design of buildings was that it should fulfill the conditions 
of the trade or industry, and this would deprive the building of its fire- 
proof character. Appliances for extinction of fires were all very well in 
their way, provided they were applied in time, that they were in order 
when wanted, and that the water supply did not fail. Certain sprinklers 
were admirable, but care must be taken to keep them in proper condition. 





Mutual Assurance. 


THE other day a well-dressed stranger, carrying a hand-valise, called at 
a life insurance agent’s and inquired if the agent was in. 

The agent came forward, rubbing his hands, and the stranger asked: 

‘** Do you take life insurance risks here ?” 

“ Yes, sir; glad to see you, sir. Sit down, sir,” replied the agent. 

‘* What do you think of life insurance, anyway?” inquired the stranger, 
as he sat down and took off his hat. 

**It's a national blessing—an institution which is looked upon with 4 
sovereign favor by every enlightened man and woman in the country.” 

‘*That’s what I always thought,” answered the man. ‘‘ Does your 
company pay its losses promptly!” 

‘Yes, sir—yes, sir. If you were insured with me, and you should die 
to-night, I’d hand your wife a check within a week.” 

‘* Couldn’t ask for anything better than that.” 

‘* No, sir; no, sir. he motto of our company is ‘ Prompt pay and 
honorable dealings.’” 

“How much will a policy for £1000 cost ?” inquired the stranger after 
along pause. 

“You are. let’s see—say 35, and in good health—a policy on you would 
cost about £25 a year.” 

‘* That’s reasonable enough.” 

‘* Yes, that’s what we call low. But ours isa strong company, does a 
safe business, and invests only in first-class securities ; if you are think- 
ing of taking out a policy let me tell you that ours is the best and safest, 
and even the agents of rival companies will admit the truth of that.” 

‘* And when I die my wife will get her money without any trouble?” 

‘T’ll guarantee that, my dear sir.” 

** And I'll get a dividend every year?” 

‘Yes, this is a mutual company, and part of the company’s profits come 
back to the policyholders.” 

‘* And it won’t cost me but £25 for a policy of £ 1000?” 

‘*That’s the figure, and it’s as low as you can get safe insurance any- 
where. Let me fill up a proposal, You'll never regret it,” 
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“Them’s the blanks, I suppose,” said the stranger, pointing to the 


forms. 
on Yes, sir,” replied the agent, as he drew one to him and took up a pen. 


“What do you say, shall I fill one up?” 

“No, I won’t take one to-day,” replied the stranger, as he unlocked 
his valise. ‘‘ But if you want something that will take that wart off your 
nose inside of a week, I have got ithere. It’s good for corns, bunions, 
the toothache, earache, sprains id 

“Clear out of here,” screamed the duped agent, with a heightened 
color, ‘or there will be a chance for the coroners in this neighborhood 
immediately, if not sooner.” 

He cleared out.—Zachange. 


MERE MENTION. 


—The water-works at Durham, N. C., have been accepted. 

—The new water-works at Allentown, Pa., are working satisfactorily. 

—A Nevada man who shot and killed an incendiary has been acquitted 
of murder. 

—The New York Tribune says that Chauncey M. Depew carries 
$500,000 life insurance. 

—G. A. Van Allen, president of the Commerce of Albany, has been 
elected an alderman of that city. 

—The Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Company has entered Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. 

—President Nichols of the National Fire of Hartford started for the 
Pacific coast last week on a business trip. 

—The building of a fire boat for Savannah, Ga., is suggested as a means 
of preventing cotton fires on the bay front. 

—Recent Chicago visitors were Mr. Whittaker, special agent of the 
Howard, and G. P. Hunkel of Milwaukee. 

—By boiler explosions reported in the March issue of The Safety Valve 
seventy persons were killed and ninety injured. 

—The Chicago Young Men's Christian Association will give a recep- 
tion to the insurance an:j real estate men, May Io. 

—The office of the United States branch of the London and Lancashire 
has been removed to Nos. 36 and 38 Nassau street. 

—The tna Life of Hartford last week came into formal possession of 
the building of the defunct Charter Oak Life in that city. 

—Tne Insurance Journalists Association held its usual pleasant and 
instructive quarterly meeting at the Astor House, New York, April 26. 

—William Sexton, living near Rogersville, Tenn., one night last week 
shot and killed a woman whom he found applying the torch to his barn, 

—The Northern Assurance of England, of which D. W. Crook is man- 
ager at Chicago, has removed its offices in that city to the Maller Building. 


—The Boston Fire Commissioners have been authorized to build a 
new $45,000 fire bcat. The old one, the William M. Flanders, has been 
sold. 

—The first quarterly meeting of the New England Bureau of United 
Inspection was held at Boston April 26. The membership is now over 
thirty. 

—Shaft No. 1 of the Calumet and Hecla mine was reopened April 24. 
The indications were that the fire which had been burning for several 
months was out, 

—The Edison electric light plant at Fall River, Mass., was burned 
April 25, with a loss of $50,000. The fire was caused by the short cir- 
cuiting of wires. 

—A firebug is at work at Niantic, Conn., and an enterprising citizen 
has donated six fire buckets in lieu of a fire department, to be used in 
case of an emergency. 

—The Pelican Insurance Company of New Orleans last week brought 
Suit against a number of stockholders who had failed to pay the install- 
ments due on their stcck. 

—The National Association of Fire Engineers will hold its annual con- 
vention at Minneapolis, Minn., beginning August 14. The executive 
committee invites the fire underwriters of the United States and Canada 
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to send representatives to the convention and become members of the 
association, that they may help in the work of improving methods for 
keeping down the fire waste. 

—The Standard’s estimate of last week’s fire losses is $2,875,000, 
making a total since January 1 of $41,331,000, at which rate the loss for 
the year will be $128,938,440. 

—The Prince of Wales is reported to have a policy on his own life for 
£40,000, in the Prudential Assurance Company of London, for which he 
pays a premium of £800 per annum. ° 

—By the explosion of alamp in a tenement house on Tenth avenue, 
New York, on Sunday night, a bed was fired and a woman and three 
children badly burned, two of the latter dying later. 


—With the compliments of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of California comes a very pretty souvenir, in the shape of an envelope 
containing a set of handsome engravings of Pacific coast scenery. 


—Owing to scarcity of water at St. Paul, Minn. on Sunday week, the 
high pressure service was shut off for several hours, which left the boilers 
at the power house without water, and the cable cars were forced to stop. 


—At two dangerous fires, one in the New York dry goods district and 
another in a big up-town apartment house, last week, the scarcity of 
water badly handicapped the fire department and greatly increased the 
losses. 

—The Boston Commercial Bulletin says that the management of the 
proposed Prudential Fire has been offered to at least three local under- 
writers, but that none of them has been able to accept the offer and the 
scheme lays. 

—Two of the agents of the Firemans Fund Insurance Company of San 
Francisco, have been elected to the Mayoralty of their several cities; H. 
C. Kumpf of Kansas City, Mo., and Schooling Chaplin of Sweet 
Springs, Mo. 

—Another death by electricity occurred in New York city Friday night. 
Frederick Witte, clerk in a Bowery clothing store, caught hold of a wire 
attached to an electric light hanging before the window, within reach of 
the sidewalk, and fell dead. 

—A capital colored portrait of Mr. Gladstone has been distributed by 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company to its friends. The grand old 
man’s shirt collar would rejoice a Chinaman’s heart and his complexion 
make a Brooklyn girl turn pale with envy. 


—Superintendent Abbott of the Boston Protective Department reports 
for the month of March sixty-nine alarms of fire ; property loss, $137,968, 
and insurance loss, $113,327, against for March, 1886, sixty-three 
alarms ; property loss, $63,292 ; insurance loss, $61,741. 

—David Adee has been elected president of the American Fire of New 
York, to succeed the late James W. Halsted. Mr. Adee has been con- 
nected with the company many years, and is consequently thorough'y 
familiar with its affairs, and an underwriter of experience. 

—The dam at the Laramie (Wy.) water-works burst April 14, leavirg 
the reservoir dry until the next night, when the repairs were completed, 
and the city was without water power or fire protection for forty-eight 
hours. The break was caused by the going out of the frost. 

—We have received from T. W Hugo, fire inspector for the Union 
Improvement and Elevator Company and the Lake Superior Elevator 
Company, his report of January 1 on the fire protection of the elevators 
of these companies at Duluth. It appears to be very thorough. 

—In the Belfast life insurance fraud case, the London secretary of the 
Equitable Life last week testified that policies to the amount of £37,500 
had been surrendered unconditionally to the company. On many of 
them the signatures of both applicant and doctor had been forged. 

—Central City, a mining town near Deadwood, Dak., was nearly 
wiped out by fire on April 26. In all 130 buildings were burned and 
fifty families made homeless. The fire departments of Lead City and 
Deadwood were on the ground, but owing to the scarcity of water could 
do little. 

—One of the most serious fires which has occurred in Brooklyn for 
many months, broke out about noon on Sunday in the large dry-goods 
store of Edward R. Stover, at Bedford avenue and South Eighth street, 
and within two hours destroyed the buildings Nos. 397 to 405 Bedford 
avenue, occupied by Stover and a number of dealers in paints, cigars, 
picture frames, pianos, etc., and as dwellings by several families, 
Neighboring buildings were also more or less damaged by fire, water 
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and falling walls. The total losses are placed at $270,000, The origin 
of the fire, which first made itself known by an explosion, has not yet 
been discovered, but there are suspicions of incendiarism, and the fire 
marshal is investigating the case. 

—Richard Bale, colored, was sentenced last week to seven years in 
State prison for firing the barns of George Stout, near Monmouth Junc- 
tion, N. J. There have been several incendiary fires in the vicinity 
within a few months, but it is hoped that this severe sentence will stop 
the game. 

‘—The report of the Philade!phia Fire Insurance Patrol for the month 


of March notes sixty-six actual fires. The insurances were: On build- 
ings, $516,095 ; contents, $774,130; total, $1,290,225. Adjusted losses on 
buildings, $34.336; contents, $271,855; total, $305,191. Estimated 


losses, no insurance, $1755. 

—The Union. Mutual Life has finally defeated the Douglas heirs in 
their attempt to gain possession of the ten-acre tract of land and the 
building now known as the Chicago University. The legal fight has 
lasted over seven years, during all of which time the property has paid 
no income. It can now be put on the market. 

—Colonel Clifford Thomson, editor of THE SpecraTor, has been in- 
vited to deliver the annual address at the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Fire Engineers at Minneapolis, Minn., on August 14.—Com- 
mercial Bulletin. An unwarranted mistake, The editor of THE SpEcTA- 
TOR has been invited simply to read a paper on a topic of his own 
selection. 

—The trial at Paris, France, of the surviving conspirators in the famous 
Von Scheurer-Castelnau life insurance fraud, resulted last week in a sen- 
tence of eight years imprisonment for Dr, Castelnau, and five years for 
the chemist Martinet. Von Scheurer, it will be remembered, committed 
suicide some months since in Italy, The cable dispatch does not state 
what became of the woman. 

—America, a Journal of To-day, has made its appearance in Chicago, 
and will be published weekly. It is edited by Howard Chatfield Taylor, 
Reginald De Koven, Slasin Thompson, Charles P. Bryan and Harry B. 
Smith, and among its contributors are such well-known writers as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Julian Hawthorne and Frank R. Stockton. Its typo- 
graphical appearance is excellent. 

—During the month of January the inspectors of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company made 4080 inspection trips, 
visited 8125 boilers, inspected 2810 both internally and externally, sub- 
jected 410 to hydrostatic pressure. The whole number of defects reported 
reached 8515, of which 1233 were considered dangerous; thirty-four boil- 
ers were regarded unsafe for further use, 

—C. D. Barton, who has been for some time past connected with the 
Toronto agency of the Giasgow and London, has resigned his position to 
enter the Toronto office of the British America. Mr. Baiton gained his 
knowledge of the insurance business at Hartford, the seat of under- 
writing knowledge, under Martin Bennett, United States manager of 
the Lion and Imperial, and does credit to his schooling. 

—The annual dinner of the Prudential Insurance Company of Newark, 
to its representatives in the Western Division, was given at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, Chicago, on the evening of April 26. Vice-president 
Ward and Council Ward from the home office and about roo represent- 
atives of the company from different Western States were pres: nt, besides 
Insurance Commissioner Cheek of Wisconsin, P. E. Studebaker and other 
prominent persons. The affair was a most enjoyable one, 

—A press dispatch from Atlanta, Ga., says: “Jeff. Jackson, a negro 
who lived in Clayton county, insured his life a few weeks ago for $5000, 
and his house, a small frame building, for $200. A short time after, one 
night, while his wife was absent from home, the house was found in 
flames, and a charred body was taken from the debris, supposed to be 
that of Jackson. The lamentations of the widow were loud, but soon 
after she applied to the insurance company for the amount due on Jack- 
son’s life and property. Owing to the disreputable character of Jackson, 
an investigation was iustituted. A few days ago Jackson was arrested 
near Hickory and was brought here. He confesses that he robbed a 
grave, placed the body in the building and buined his house, and his wite 
was to get the insurance money and meet him in Hickory.” 

_ —The Mountain City Fire and Marine of Chattanooga, Tenn., which 
has a free charter, affording it many valuable privileges, did extremely 
well on its last year’s business, Against an income of $6356 in 1886, the 
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premium receipts alone in 1887 were $19,083, and total income $19,546, 
while the losses paid were but $10,012. A ratio of losses to premiums of 
52 4 percent is a very good showing for so fiery a year as the past one, 
and tells well for the conservative policy of the management. The 
Mountain City’s statement of December 31 last, showed resources of 
$105,802, deducting from which the reserve fund of $7530, a surplus to 
policyholders of $98,272 is left. The officers of the company are John C, 
Griffiss, president ; J. A. Hart, vice-president, and W. J. Colburn, secre. 
tary. Mr. Colburn, it may be noted, is also the head of an agency repre. 
senting a number of leading fire, life and accident companies. 

—It will be remembered that some months ago the Knoxville and Pro. 
tection fire companies of Knoxville, of both of which W. H. Simmonds js 
secretary and manager, consolidated, and the entire stock was paid up, 
giving the new company, which retained the name of the Knoxville, a 
fall paid cash capital of $200,000. It is the intention of this company to 
enter the field to compete for business as an agency company, and steps 
are taking to secure its admission to New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky and other States. The statement of the company shows cash 
assets of $250,000, the capital being $200,000, the reserve fund $40,000, 
and the net surplus $10,000. Mr. Simmonds, while steadily extending 
the operations of the company, will maintain its usual plan of conserva. 
tive underwriting, increasing the company’s lines only on first-class risks, 
The president of the Knoxville is D. A. Carpenter, and the vice-presi. 
dent is W. W. Woodruff. 

—New York’s Fire Commissioners have taken a radical but commend. 
able step in directing that all uniformed members of the department not 
already members of the Life Saving Corps must join it by the fifth of this 
month, Of course, there are many very good men in the department who 
are not built for high climbing, and would never be selected for scaling 
ladder service, but by making the drill obligatory upon all, the greatest 
possible number will be raised to the highest possible degree of efficiency, 
and before long it may be confidently predicted that the results will be 
astonishing. It is announced that a school of instruction will be opened 
under Assistant Chief Bonner on May 12, and that not less than two days 
of each week must be devoted to life-saving drill. Anyone who believes 
that he can suggest improvements in the apparatus, appliances, method 
or drill of the fire department life-saving service, is invited to call on the 
chief or assistant chief with his suggestions at the department drill yard. 
—Fire and Water. 

—The Island Home and East Tennessee insurance companies of 
Knoxville, of which C. J. McClung is president and Colonel C. Powell, 
secretary, are backed by some of the strongest financial and business 
men in Tennessee. The Island Home has a capital of $200,000, part of 
which is paid in cash and the remainder secured by interest-bearing notes, 
with the entire stock pledged as collateral. The East Tennessee has a 
capital of $150,000, Its directors are C. J. McCiung of Cowan, McClung 
& Co., F. L. Fisher of the First National Bank of Knoxville, R. M. Rhea 
of Cowan, McClung & Co., C. E. Luckey of Luckey & Joe, and P. J. 
Briscoe of Briscoe, Swepson & Co. The directors of the Island Home 
include Hon. J. G. Rose of Morristown, Tenn., who is vice-president of 
the City National Bank of Knoxville, C. J. McClung, P. J. Briscoe, C. 
E. Luckey and E. E. McMillen of McMillen, Hazen & Co. Colonel 
Powell, secretary and manager of the two companies, is a man of broad 
judgment ard business experience, and possesses qualities which popu- 
larize him with those with whom he comes in contact. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—Gray & Co., agents for the London and Lancashire, at Cincinnati, O. 

—F. G. Connell of Detroit, special agent of the John Hancock Mutual Life. 

—John Wocher, agent for the London and Lancashire, at Irdianapolis, Ind. 

—F. G. Davenport of Detroit, Mich., State agent for the Metropolitan Plate 
Glass. 

—Mr. James of Conway & James of Baltimore, Md., State agent of the Man- 
hattan Life. 

—George H. Binney of Boston, Massachusetts Sta‘e agent for the Michigan 
Fire and Marine. 

—Chas. M. Smith of New York city, general agent of the Imperial Life of De- 
troit, for Eastern New York. 

—George Rodenburg, manager at Chicago for the Germania Life of New York, 
succeeding Gabriel Netter, resigned. 


